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most active minister in carrying forward Home Rule, were invited to Balmoral.
They engaged in conversation there, But still could find no way to bridge the
gulf between Home Rulers and Unionists.

The unhappy controversy dragged on into 1914 when an exciting incident,
popularly called the Curragh Mutiny (zoth March) took place. It was not a
mutiny, because the officers at the Curragh Camp near Dublin were offered
by their commander-in-chief the choice between resigning or serving, if ordered,
against the Ulstermen. Naturally, a considerable number said that they
would prefer to resign. The Cabinet handled this situation feebly, but the
officers were persuaded to withdraw their resignations.

There is no doubt that the King was greatly disturbed 'by this bungling
which had brought the army into politics. He now (acting, of course, only
in consultation with the Prime Minister) convened in July a conference of the
party leaders : Asquith and Lloyd George, Liberals ; Bonar Law and Lansdowne,
Conservatives; Craig and Carson, Ulster Unionists; Redmond and Dillon,
Irish Nationalists. The conference took place at Buckingham Palace and was
opened by the King himself with a speech on the situation (aist July 1914).
His Majesty spoke of the gravity of the words " civil war " already on the lips
of responsible people. It lasted for four days without reaching any agreement:
a bridge could not be found between the demand of the Ulstermen (backed by
the Conservatives) for exclusion from Home Rule, and the refusal of the Irish
Nationalists (backed by the Liberals) to agree to anything except .a united
Ireland. On the day that the conference broke up, 25th July 1914, news
arrived that the Austro-Hungarian Government had delivered an ultimatum
to Serbia. In the next " twelve days " Europe rushed to an abyss in which
the very moderate Home Rule Bill and a great many other regretted things
passed beyond recall.

The tempo (to use a word then becoming fashionable) of foreign affairs had
been growing more insistent ever since the reign began. As far as Great Britain
was concerned the German Fleet Law was the disturbing element. Germany's
" will to power," however, did not only express itself in the fleet. It had colonial
ambition. A German company was constructing a railway which was to connect
Constantinople with Baghdad and on to the Persian Gulf. The German Govern-
ment was very anxious about German interests in Morocco, and not without
some reason, as the French authorities were assuming more and more control
of the country. There had been serious trouble between the French and German
Governments over Morocco in 1905,. settled, however, for a time by the Con-
ference of Algeciras, 1906, which confirmed German commercial rights. In
1911 trouble arose again when the French occupied Fez, the capital, though
they evacuated it again after restoring order. This time there was nearly
war between France and Germany; and through a speech of Mr Lloyd George